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Joseph  Cornell 

Hotel  du  Nord,  1953 


In  Paris  in  1912,  Pablo  Picasso  incorporated  a  piece  of 
printed  oilcloth  and  a  length  of  rope  into  a  composi- 
tion entitled  Still  Life  with  Chair  Caning,  and  the  revo- 
lution in  picture-making  known  as  collage  was  born. 
Works  featuring  papicrs  colics  (pasted  papers)— news- 
paper clippings,  pieces  of  wallpaper,  calling  cards,  etc. 
—by  Picasso,  Georges  Braque,  and  other  Cubists  soon 
followed.  Also  around  191 2,  Picasso  began  to  con- 
struct three-dimensional  representations  of  humble 
still-life  compositions  with  carved  elements  as  well  as 
found  bits  of  wood,  furniture  parts,  eating  utensils,  and 
other  objects.  Vladimir  Tatlin,  an  artist  who  was  to 
become  a  leading  figure  in  Russian  Constructivism, 
saw  Picasso's  collages  and  constructions  on  a  trip 
to  Paris  in  191 3.  Upon  his  return  home,  he  created 
abstract  wall  reliefs.  One  of  the  best  known,  the  now 
destroyed  Relief  of  1914,  included  a  worn  board,  a 
broken  piece  of  glass,  a  bit  of  rusted  iron,  and  a  tin  can 
with  part  of  its  label  still  attached.  In  Hannover,  Ger- 
many, in  19 1 8,  the  Dadaist  Kurt  Schwitters  began 
creating  what  he  called  Mcrz  pictures— collages  in 
which  the  detritus  of  urban  civilization,  everything 
from  tram  tickets  and  chocolate  wrappers  salvaged 
from  the  gutter  to  pieces  of  lumber,  was  used  to  form 
exquisitely  designed  compositions.  In  this  process, 
Schwitters'  art  served  as  a  metaphor  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Germany  after  the  First  World  War. 

In  the  same  year  that  Picasso  made  his  first  collage, 
the  French  Dadaist  Marcel  Duchamp  had  invented  the 
idea  of  the  "readymade."  He  took  commonplace, 
everyday  objects  (among  them  a  urinal  and  a  snow 
shovel)  and  turned  them  into  art  by  placing  them, 
unaltered,  into  an  art  gallery  or  museum  so  that  they 
could  be  perceived  anew.  During  the  1920s  and  1930s, 
the  French  Surrealists  made  extensive  use  of  such  objets 
troupes.  They  exploited  the  narrative  and  associative 
potential  of  the  "found  objects"  to  create  incongruous 
juxtapositions  that  stirred  the  unconscious  mind  and 
imagination. 

Given  this  historical  perspective,  it  seemed  hardly 
novel  when,  in  the  1950s,  growing  numbers  of  artists 
began  incorporating  found  objects  and  junk  materials 
into  their  work.  Among  these  Assemblagists,  as  they 
came  to  be  called,  those  who  worked  in  New  York 
tended  to  be  associated  by  their  backgrounds  or  pro- 


fessional  situations.  John  Chamberlain,  Ray  Johnson, 
and  Robert  Rauschenberg,  for  example,  had  all 
attended  Black  Mountain  College  in  North  Carolina, 
and  Rauschenberg  and  Jasper  Johns  had  studios  in  the 
same  loft  building  in  New  York  in  the  mid-fifties. 
Jean  Follctt,  Allan  Kaprow,  Lucas  Samaras,  George 
Segal,  and  Richard  Stankiewicz  showed  at  the  Hansa 
Gallery,  a  cooperative  gallery  formed  by  a  group  of 
Hans  Hofmann  students  in  the  early  fifties;  between 
1959  and  1 96 1  the  short-lived  Reuben  Gallery  exhib- 
ited the  work  of  these  artists,  together  with  that  of 
Johnson,  Rauschenberg,  George  Brecht,  Jim  Dine, 
Red  Grooms,  Al  Hansen,  and  Claes  Oldenburg, 
among  others. 

Although  New  York  was  a  center  for  this  art, 
Assemblage  also  emerged  during  the  same  period  in 
Cahfornia,  France,  and  elsewhere.  As  in  New  York, 
the  Assemblagists  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
exhibited  at  the  same  galleries,  such  as  the  Ferus  in 
Los  Angeles.  Whereas  the  California  Assemblagists 
showed  particular  affinities  for  Surrealism,  the  Assem- 
blagists working  in  France  professed  a  closer  kinship  to 
Dada.  In  France  there  was  an  international  contingent 
of  artists  consisting  of  the  American  Niki  de  Saint 
Phalle,  the  Bulgarian-born  Christo,  the  Swiss  Daniel 
Spoerri  and  Jean  Tinguely,  and  the  French  artists 
Arman,  Yves  Klein,  and  others.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  critic  Pierre  Restany,  they  formed  a  group  called 
the  Nouveaux  Realistes  (the  New  Realists). 

Despite  certain  visual  similarities,  Assemblage  was 
not  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  collages  and  found 
objects  of  earher  twentieth-century  masters.  Rather,  it 
developed  from  and  in  response  to  Abstract  Expres- 
sionism, the  dominant  form  of  art  in  the  1950s.  In  his 
1958  essay  "The  Legacy  of  Jackson  Pollock,"  Allan 
Kaprow,  an  artist  and  art  historian  who  became  a 
spokesman  for  the  new  art,  explained  the  emergence 
of  Assemblage  from  Abstract  Expressionism: 

Pollock . . .  left  us  at  the  point  where  we  must  become  pre- 
occupied with  and  even  dazzled  by  the  space  and  objects 

of  our  everyday  life Objects  of  every  sort  are  materials 

for  the  new  art :  paint,  chairs,  food,  electric  and  neon  lights, 
smoke,  water,  old  socks,  a  dog,  movies,  a  thousand  other 
things  which  will  be  discovered  by  the  present  generation 
of  artists.  Not  only  will  these  bold  creators  show  us,  as  if 
for  the  first  time,  the  world  we  have  always  had  about  us, 


Allan  Kaprow 

Composition,  1953 


Jean  Follett 

Lady  with  the  Open  Door  Stomach,  1956 


Richard  Stankiewicz 


Kabuki  Dancer,  1956 


but  ignored,  but  they  will  disclose  entirely  unheard  of  hap- 
penings and  events,  found  in  garbage  cans,  police  files, 
hotel  lobbies,  seen  in  store  windows  and  on  the  streets.  .  .  . 

Kaprow's  "bold  creators"  responded  to  the  gestural 
form  of  Abstract  Expressionism— Action  Painting,  as 
it  was  called.  In  the  work  of  Jackson  Pollock,  Willem 
de  Kooning,  and  Franz  Kline,  the  major  Action  paint- 
ers, the  life  and  inner  feelings  of  the  artist  were 
expressed  through  the  unpremeditated  act  of  manip- 
ulating paint  in  a  highly  physical  way — either  through 
dripping  or  through  the  use  of  broad  brushes— over 
the  surface  of  a  large  canvas. 

Beginning  in  the  early  fifties,  Assemblage  artists 
extended  the  physicality  and  immediacy  of  this  work 
into  the  real  world  by  manipulating  actual  materials  in 
real  space.  They  translated  the  gestural  quality  of 
Abstract  Expressionist  canvases  into  an  expressionistic 
handling  of  paint  and  objects,  or  of  objects  alone;  the 
raw,  unfinished  look  of  these  canvases  led  the  Assem- 
blagists  to  include  the  worn  and  decayed,  the  literally 
scrappy  and  junky,  sometimes  deliberately  courting 
unaesthetic  effects  to  challenge  conventions  of  taste 
and  perceptions  of  what  art  should  be.  The  Assem- 
blagists  tended  to  embrace  the  actual  look  and  feel  of 
the  city — its  construction  sites,  crumbling  walls,  trash 
piles,  and  empty  lots  strewn  with  discarded  clothing, 
lumber,  machine  parts,  and  so  forth.  Many  of  them 
took  materials  directly  from  these  places,  junk  being 
cheap,  readily  available,  and  having  the  imprint  of  the 
city.  Often  the  poignancy  of  the  rejected  matter— the 
nostalgia  or  poetry  that  worn  things  often  acquire— 
was  exploited.  Not  everything  employed,  however, 
was  of  specifically  junk  origins.  Extensive  use  was  also 
made  of  materials  and  articles  of  everyday  life — plas- 
ter, cloth,  cardboard,  paper,  newspapers,  magazine 
reproductions,  airmail  stickers,  candy  wrappers,  tooth- 
brushes, razor  blades— all  anonymous,  theoretically 
infinite,  and  of  little  intrinsic  value. 

While  found  materials  had  occasionally  made  an 
appearance  in  the  work  of  artists  associated  with 
Abstract  Expressionism,  these  "foreign"  elements 
tended  to  be  composed  as  part  of  the  design.  In  con- 
trast, the  Assemblagists  used  such  elements  as  literal 
presences  that  strongly  asserted  their  original  identi- 
ties. This  held  true  even  for  works  in  which  the  found 


materials  were  painted,  as  in  Louise  Nevelson's  Dawns 
Wedding  Chapel  II,  put  in  the  service  of  representa- 
tion, as  in  Richard  Stankiewicz's  Kabuki  Dancer,  or 
used  to  give  form  to  an  abstract  composition  such  as 
John  Chamberlain's  Velvet  White.  The  preference  for 
literalness  in  this  work  extended  to  the  handling  of 
space.  Space  was  not  pictorial  but  actual,  hence  the 
tendency  to  sculpture,  and  in  the  work  of  some  Assem- 
blagists—among  them  Dine,  Kaprow,  Nevelson,  and 
Oldenburg— this  led  to  the  creation  of  room-scale  or 
environmental  installations  in  the  late  fifties. 

Although  such  installations  were  in  part  influenced 
by  the  large  scale  and  enveloping  nature  of  Abstract 
Expressionist  canvases,  Assemblage  art  proceeded 
from  a  new  set  of  attitudes  about  art  and  life.  Ab- 
stract Expressionist  works  were  personal,  emotional 
responses  to  contemporary  experiences,  at  a  consider- 
able remove  from  daily  life.  In  Assemblage,  the  general 
absence  of  big,  expressive  brushstrokes— the  artist's 
individual  mark— made  the  work  seem  impersonal, 
even  anti-autobiographical  in  mode  of  execution.  As 
for  content,  Assemblage  art  directly  incorporated  the 
quotidian  as  object  matter— and  often  as  subject  matter 
as  well,  as  in  Grooms'  Policewoman,  Oldenburg's  Doll 
Made  of  Street  Materials,  Dine's  Green  Suit,  and 
Segal's  Woman  Looking  Through  Window.  Robert 
Rauschenberg,  one  of  the  first  and  most  influential 
practitioners  of  Assemblage  on  the  New  York  scene, 
spoke  of  wanting  to  work  in  the  "gap"  between 
art  and  life,  meaning  that  he  sought  to  create  an  art 
that  took  into  account  the  stuff  of  daily  existence. 
Claes  Oldenburg  wrote  in  1961 :  "I  am  for  an  art  that  is 
political-erotical-mystical,  that  does  something  other 
than  sit  on  its  ass  in  a  museum.  ...  I  am  for  an  art 
that  embroils  itself  with  the  everyday  crap  &  still 
comes  out  on  top.  I  am  for  an  art  that  imitates  the 
human,  that  is  comic,  if  necessary,  or  violent,  or  what- 
ever is  necessary." 

Many  of  the  ideas  and  attitudes  prevalent  during 
the  period  of  Assemblage  either  grew  out  of  or  found 
confirmation  in  the  Zen-influenced  artistic  philosophy 
of  the  composer  John  Cage.  Cage  rejected  the  Abstract 
Expressionists'  preoccupation  with  the  expression  of 
feelings  in  art  and  called  instead  for  an  impersonal 
aesthetic.  Cage  also  believed  that  art  should  have  its 
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John  Chamberlain 

Velvet  White,  1962 
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source  in  the  everyday  world,  in  the  "facts"  of  the 
physical  environment  as  they  are  perceived  by  the 
senses.  In  the  early  fifties,  Cage  became  close  friends 
with  Robert  Rauschenberg  and  Jasper  Johns.  In  the 
late  fifties,  he  taught  a  class  on  experimental  music  at 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research  that  was  attended 
not  only  by  musicians,  but  by  such  artists  as  George 
Brecht,  Al  Hansen,  Allan  Kaprow,  and  others;  this 
class  had  a  direct  impact  on  the  emergence  of  Happen- 
ings—performance  pieces  consisting  of  everyday 
actions  and  events. 

Although  Cage  offered  a  theoretical  justification 
for  the  new  art  of  Assemblage,  another  figure,  often 
ignored  in  critical  discussions,  seems  to  have  been 
equally  significant:  Joseph  Cornell.  Cornell  was  an 
artist  of  Surrealist  orientation  who,  since  the  mid- 
1950s,  had  been  creating  glass-fronted,  wooden  box 
structures  filled  with  poetic  accumulations  of  found 
materials.  Cornell's  boxes,  quite  visible  in  the  New 
York  art  world  of  the  fifties,  were  filled  with  associ- 
ations—of  home,  childhood,  dreamed-of  voyages,  and 
romantic  literature.  Small  in  scale,  carefully  composed, 
such  works  as  Hotel  du  Nord  seem  far  removed  from 
the  large  scale,  high  physicality,  and  gestural  manip- 
ulation of  materials  of  the  Assemblagists.  Yet  his 
work  remained  relevant  to  the  younger  artists  because 
it  incorporated  artifacts  of  the  culture— maps,  charts, 
diagrams,  photographs,  reproductions  of  Old  Master 
paintings,  and  a  wide  variety  of  objects.  The  object- 
hood  of  Cornell's  wooden  box  structures  influenced 
many  different  Assemblage  artists,  among  them 
Brecht,  Jess,  Nevelson,  Rauschenberg,  and  Johns. 


Jasper  Johns 

Target  with  Plaster  Casts,  1955. 

Encaustic  and  collage  on  canvas  with  objects,  51  x  44  inches. 

Collection  of  Leo  Castelh  (not  in  the  exhibition) 


Throughout  the  1950s,  Assemblage,  implicitly  com- 
pared to  the  heroic  grandeur  of  Abstract  Expression- 
ism, was  widely  condemned  as  mere  sensationalism. 
Scrappy  and  junky,  it  seemed  to  lack  what  was  con- 
sidered the  proper  seriousness  and  decorum.  In  fact,  in 
the  early  fifties,  Assemblage  was  often  referred  to  as 
Neo-Dada,  the  label  being  assigned  as  an  act  of  con- 
demnation, since  Dada  was  then  seen  as  a  nihilistic, 
anti-art  strain.  Increasingly,  however,  as  Assemblage 
became  more  prevalent  and  the  "shock"  of  its  tawdry, 
found  materials  began  to  subside,  it  was  seen  more 


Bruce  Conner 


Looking  Glass,  1964 


Claes  Oldenburg 

Doll  Made  of  Street  Materials,  i960 


clearly  as  an  outgrowth  of  Abstract  Expressionism, 
one  that  offered  new  and  expanded  definitions  of  art. 

During  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties  a  spate  of 
group  exhibitions  helped  establish  and  define  the  trend 
toward  Assemblage.  The  famous  "Sixteen  Ameri- 
cans" show,  organized  by  Dorothy  Miller  at  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  i960,  featured  the  work  of 
five  "Neo-Dadas"  (Robert  Mallary,  Johns,  Nevelson, 
Rauschenberg,  and  Stankiewicz).  Even  more  signifi- 
cant was  "New  Forms— New  Media,"  a  two-part 
exhibition  held  at  the  Martha  Jackson  Gallery  in  June 
and  September  of  i960.  It  was  the  first  major  exhibi- 
tion to  identify  Assemblage  as  a  group  style.  More- 
over, the  Martha  Jackson  Gallery  was  a  well-respected, 
uptown  gallery,  and  its  support  of  Assemblage  lent  the 
art  a  new  credibility. "The  Art  of  Assemblage,"  curated 
by  William  Seitz  at  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in 
latei96i,  marked  the  culmination  of  the  trend.  Both 
the  "New  Forms — New  Media"  and  "The  Art  of 
Assemblage"  exhibitions  were  international  in  scope, 
featuring  work  by  European  and  California  Assem- 
blagists  as  well  as  those  based  in  New  York.  Both  ex- 
hibitions also  had  "historical  sections"  of  work  by 
Picasso,  Duchamp,  Schwitters,  and  others,  which 
helped  legitimize  Assemblage.  "The  Art  of  Assemblage" 
exhibition  nevertheless  provoked  such  hostile  criticism 
that  its  curator  felt  compelled  to  publish  a  defense  of 
Assemblage  art  in  a  leading  art  journal. 

In  late  fall  1962,  an  enormous,  two-gallery  exhibi- 
tion entitled  "The  New  Realists"  was  presented  at  the 
Sidney  Janis  Gallery  in  New  York  (Janis  rented  a 
57th  Street  storefront  to  accommodate  all  the  work). 
It  included  work  by  Jim  Dine,  Robert  Indiana, 
Robert  Moskowitz,  Claes  Oldenburg,  and  George 
Segal,  all  of  whom  were  associated  with  Assemblage. 
Their  work  in  1962,  however,  was  of  a  different  order 
than  that  of  the  late  fifties.  Although  readymade 
materials  continued  to  appear  in  Dine's  and  Segal's 
work,  the  aesthetic  of  all  five  artists  was  now  less 
trashy  and  less  expressionistic  in  feel.  A  shift  in  orienta- 
tion had  occurred:  artists  in  general  had  become  less 
interested  in  found  materials  than  in  found  images  and 
in  a  subject  matter  focused  on  the  mass  media  and  con- 
sumer culture.  For  many  artists,  painting  replaced 
object-making,  and  much  of  the  painting  that  came  to 


George  Segal 

Woman  Looking  Through  Window,  i960 
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George  Brecht 

Repository,  1961 


be  known  as  Pop  was  based  on  commercial  models. 
The  look  was  flat,  cool,  and  spanking  clean,  making 
the  gestural,  expressionistic,  often  shoddy-looking 
work  of  the  Assemblagists  seem  a  thing  of  the  distant 
past.  "The  New  Realists"  exhibition  also  included 
pieces  by  Roy  Lichtenstein,  James  Rosenquist,  Andy 
Warhol,  and  Tom  Wesselmann  and  was  the  first 
group  exhibition  of  Pop  Art  in  New  York.  The  exhi- 
bition brought  the  American  Pop  artists  together 
with  a  large  group  of  Europeans  (among  them  the 
Nouveaux  Realistes)  whose  work  corresponded  more 
closely  to  Assemblage  than  to  Pop.  Although  probably 
unintentional,  the  exhibition  thereby  accentuated  the 
vast  gulf  that  separated  the  old  (Assemblage)  from 
the  new  (Pop). 

It  was  also  in  1962  that  a  more  conceptual  strain, 
which  had  been  growing  out  of  Assemblage  for 
some  time,  made  itself  evident  with  the  establish- 
ment of  Fluxus,  a  loosely  affiliated  group  of  artists,  in 
Wiesbaden,  West  Germany.  Although  only  George 
Brecht,  Al  Hansen,  and  Nam  June  Paik  were  partici- 
pants, Robert  Morris  and  Yayoi  Kusama  shared  some 
of  its  ideas.  The  Fluxus  artists  rejected  the  materialism 
and  physicality  of  many  of  the  Assemblagists  in  favor 
of  an  art  involved  with  acts  of  appropriation  on  the 
order  of  Duchamp's  readymades.  Producing  objects  as 
well  as  performances,  they  tended  to  displace  phenom- 
ena and  events  from  the  real  world  to  the  realm  of  art 
with  the  utmost  economy.  They  subscribed  to  a 
Duchampian  spirit  of  irony  and  wit  and  devoted 
themselves,  under  the  influence  of  John  Cage,  to 
involving  the  spectator  in  the  work  of  art. 

With  the  emergence  of  Pop,  the  rise  of  new,  anti- 
gestural  forms  of  abstraction,  and  the  conceptually 
oriented  forms  of  Assemblage  practiced  by  Fluxus 
artists,  the  original  expressionist  tendency  of  Assem- 
blage became  outmoded.  Its  influence,  however,  has 
continued  to  be  felt  to  the  present  day.  Assemblage 
introduced  an  openness  to  the  stufFof  life  and  contem- 
porary culture— and  not  by  employing  conventional 
modes  of  representation,  but  by  appropriating  actual 
chunks  of  environment  and  culture.  Also,  more  than 
any  movement  in  the  past,  Assemblage  gave  artists 
the  license  to  make  works  of  art  from  any  materials 
whatsoever. 

RONI     FEINSTEIN 
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Nam  June  Paik 

Magnet  TV,  1965 


Works  in  the  Exhibition 


Dimensions  are  in  inches;  height  precedes 
width  precedes  depth. 


Wallace  Ber man  (1926-1976) 

Faceless  Faces  with  Kabala  (White),  1964 
Verifax  collage,  30Y2  x  30V2 
L.A.  Louver  Galleries,  Venice, 
California 


Lee  Bontecou  (b.  1931) 

Untitled,  1961 

Welded  steel,  canvas,  leather,  and  wire, 

80V4  x  89  x  343A 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 

York ;  Kay  Sage  Tanguy  Fund 

George  Brecht  (b.  1926) 

Repository,  1961 

Wall  cabinet  containing  pocket  watch, 
tennis  ball,  thermometer,  plastic  and 
rubber  balls,  baseball,  plastic  persim- 
mon, "Liberty"  statuette,  wood  puzzle, 
toothbrushes,  bottle  caps,  house  num- 
ber, pencils,  preserved  worm,  pocket 
mirror,  light  bulbs,  keys,  hardware, 
coins,  photographs,  playing  cards, 
postcard,  dollar  bill,  and  page  from 
thesaurus,  403/s  x  10V2  x  }Vs 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York;  Larry  Aldrich  Foundation  Fund 

John  Chamberlain  (b.  1927) 

Velvet  White,  1962 

Welded  automobile  metals, 

S1V2  x6i  X54V2 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Gift  of  the  Albert  A.  List 

Family     70.1579 

Christo(b.  1935) 

Wrapped  Oil  Barrels,  1958-59 
Two  oil  barrels,  lacquered  fabric,  and 
steel  wire,  50  x  I4.3A  diameter 
Collection  of  Holly  Solomon 

Bruce  Conner  (b.  1933) 

Medusa,  i960 

Wax,  nylon,  hair,  cardboard,  and 

wood,  io3/4  x  11  x  22V4 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Gift  of  the  Howard  and 

Jean  Lipman  Foundation,  Inc.     66.19 
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Looking  Glass,  1964 

Paper,  cloth,  nylon,  beads,  metal, 

twine,  glass,  leather,  and  wood  on 

masonite  box,  60V2  x  48  x  14Y2 

San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art; 

Gift  of  the  Modem  Art  Council 

Joseph  Cornell  (1903-1972) 

Hotel  du  Nord,  1953 

Wood,  glass,  paper,  and  metal, 

19  x  1 3  %  x  5  V2 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Purchase     57.6 

Untitled,  1959 

Box  construction  with  sand  and  glass, 

14V4  x  8x4/4 

Joseph  and  Robert  Cornell  Museum 

Foundation ;  courtesy  The  Pace  Gallery, 

New  York 

Jim  Dine(b.  1935) 

Green  Suit,  1959 
Oil  and  cloth,  62  x  24 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy 
The  Pace  Gallery,  New  York 

Mark  di  Suvero  (b.  1933) 

Hankchampion,  i960 
Wood  and  chains,  77  V2  x  149  x  105 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  C.  Scull    73.85 


Jean  Follett  (b.  1917) 

Lady  with  the  Open  Door  Stomach,  1956 
Painted  wood,  gravel,  and  metal, 
463/4  x  48  x  3 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York ;  Purchase,  with  funds  from 
an  anonymous  donor     63.60 


Red  Grooms  (b.  1937) 

Policewoman,  1959 

Paint  on  scrap  wood,  bedsprings,  and 

tabletop,  45  x  29  x  10 

David  Anderson  Collection,  State 

University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 


Al  Hansen  (b.  1926) 

Hey  She  Hey,  c.  1963 

Candy  bar  wrappers  on  board,  29  x  14 

Judson  Memorial  Church,  New  York 

Calliope  Drank  More  Than  Her  Share  of 
Ouzo  and  Danced  Wildly  in  the  Clearing 
as  the  Night  Moon  Drenched  Knossos,  1964 
Candy  bar  wrappers  on  painted  board, 
26  x  26 
Collection  of  Bibbe  Anne  Hansen 


George  Herms  (b.  1935) 

Distributor  Insect,  1962 
Wood,  nails,  metal  chain,  and  auto- 
mobile distributor,  40  x  48  x  9 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  L.A. 
Louver  Galleries,  Venice,  California 


Robert  Indiana  (b.  1928) 

Mate,  1960-62 

Wood  and  mixed  media, 

41  X  I2V2  X  I23/4 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Gift  of  the  Howard  and 
Jean  Lipman  Foundation,  Inc.     66.28 

Jess(b.  1923) 

The  Hang  d Man:  Tarot  XIII,  1959 

Magazine  reproductions  on  window 

shade  in  wooden  frame,  with  screen  door, 

80  x  30V2 

Krannert  Art  Museum,  University 

of  Illinois,  Champaign 

Ray  Johnson  (b.  1927) 

Moticos,  1955-58 

Assortment  of  papers  and  photocopies, 

dimensions  variable 

Collection  of  Judith  Malina 

Water  Is  Precious,  1956-57 
Papers  with  ink  and  paint  on 
cardboard,  14x6 
Collection  of  William  S.  Wilson 

Piano  Rums,  1957 

Papers  with  ink  and  paint  on 

cardboard,  n  x  63A 

Collection  of  William  S.  Wilson 


Toad-Water,  1957 
Papers  with  ink  and  paint  on 
cardboard,  7%  x  7% 
Collection  of  William  S.  Wilson 


Allan  Kaprow(b.  1927) 

Composition,  1953 

Oil  and  newspaper  on  canvas,  76  x  53 

Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Segal 

Grandma's  Boy,  1957 
Fabric,  mirror,  photographs,  photo- 
graphic negative,  aluminum  foil,  medi- 
cal tape,  and  brass  hinges  on  wood  and 
canvas,  two  panels:  left,  i67/i6  x  i23/s  x 
i7/8;  right,  i8y2x  15 y4X13/16 
Collection  of  Robert  Dclford  Brown 


Edward  Kienholz  (b.  1927) 

14V2  Inches  of  Cord,  1963 

Mixed  media,  40  V2  x  i63/4  x  16V2 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Gift  of  Andy  Warhol 

75-53 

Yayoi  Kusama  (b.  1929) 

Air  Mail  Stickers,  1962 
Collage  on  canvas,  71 V2  x  67  V2 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Gift  of  Mr.  Hanford  Yan| 
64-34 

Robert  Mallary  (b.  1917) 

Broome  Street,  1961 

Epoxy  resin,  fiberglass,  wood,  stone, 

sand,  and  paper,  84  x  50 

Allan  Stone  Gallery,  New  York 

Robert  Morris  (b.  1931) 

I-Box,  1962 

Wood,  photograph,  and  metal  hinge, 

19  X  I23/4  x  I3/s 

Collection  of  Leo  Castelh 
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Robert  Moskowitz  (b.  1935) 


Lucas  Samaras  (b.  1936) 


Untitled,  1961 

Oil  and  collage  on  canvas,  493A  x  69 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Gift  of  Mrs.  M.J.  Lebworth 

67.61 

Louise  Nevelson  (1899-1988) 

Dawn's  Wedding  Chapel  II,  1959 
Painted  wood,  H57/s  x  83  V2  x  10V2 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York ;  Purchase,  with  funds  from 
the  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman 
Foundation,  Inc.     70.68 

Claes  Oldenburg  (b.  1929) 

Doll  Made  of  Street  Materials,  i960 
Canvas  stained  with  enamel  and 
tempera  wash,  twine,  wire,  and 
metal,  42  V2  X  I1V2  x  10  Va 
Collection  of  Claes  Oldenburg  and 
Coosje  van  Bruggen 

Nam  June  Paik  (b.  1932) 

Magnet  TV,  1965 

Black-and-white  17-inch  television  set 
with  magnet,  283/s  x  19%  x  24V2  overall 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York ;  Purchase,  with  funds  from 
Dieter  Rosenkranz     86.6oa-b 


Untitled,  1959 

Wood,  metal  printing  plate,  toilet 

paper,  razor  blades,  and  paint, 

1 5 1/4  x  9  Vi  x  I  V4 

Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy 

The  Pace  Gallery,  New  York 

Untitled,  1961 

Hair  and  glue  in  metal  box, 

3V2XSV2X5V2 

Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy 

The  Pace  Gallery,  New  York 

George  Segal  (b.  1924) 

Woman  Looking  Through  Window,  i960 
Wood,  plaster,  burlap,  metal,  glass,  and 
paint,  71 V2  x  34V2  x  20  V2 
Collection  of  the  artist 


Richard  Stankiewicz  (1922-1983) 

Kahnlii  Dancer,  1956 
Iron  and  steel,  84  x  24  x  26 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Purchase,  with  funds  from 
the  Friends  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art     57.12 


Robert  Rauschenberg  (b.  1925) 

Yoicks,  1953 

Oil,  fabric,  and  paper  on  canvas, 

96  x  72 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Gift  of  the  artist     71.210 

Niki  de  Saint  Phalle  (b.  1930) 

Le  Regard  Bleu,  1961 
Pigment,  prosthesis  eyes,  doll  parts,  and 
eyeglasses  on  board,  19%  x  253/s 
ALCOA,  Pittsburgh 
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Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
Fairfield  County 

One  Champion  Plaza 
Stamford,  Connecticut  06921 

Hours 

Tuesday-Saturday,  1 1 100-5 :0° 
Free  admission 

Gallery  Talks 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday,  12:30 
Tours  by  appointment 

Staff 

Pamela  Gruninger  Perkins 
Head,  Branch  Museums 

Roni  Feinstein 
Branch  Director 

Cynthia  Roznoy 
Manager 

Holly  Waterbury 
Gallery  Assistant 

Janet  Satz 
Education  Consultant 
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